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For Friends’ Review. 


LUTHER AND HIS INFLUENCE. 
BY JOSEPH THOMAS, M. D. 


Probably few Protestants are aware how 
much the world owes tothe Catholic Church 
—if by this term we include the general 
Christian Church previous to the Reforma- 
tion, Of course, it is not intended to em- 
brace under this appellation, either the 
Eastern (Greek) Church with which this 
essay has nothing to do, nor those sects of 
Christians which the mother Church dis- 
tinetly opposed and persecuted. But I would 
include all those Christians, who, however 
differing from one another, acknowledged in 
Some sort the authority of the Roman See. 
_ The Roman Church extending its influence 
toevery part of Christian Europe, except 
Muscovy (Russia), was the great humanizer 
and civilizer of the early and middle ages. 
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And as the greater number of the clergy 
came from the ranks of the plebeians, the 
latter class found in the church a protection 
greatly needed in those times of violence 
and ruthless tyranny. Bancroft. the histo- 
‘rian, who will scarcely be accused of partial- 
ity towards the Roman hierarchy, says that 
in the middle ages ‘‘the Church was the sole 
guardian of the rights of the people ;” and 
it was to her well founded claims upon the 
affections of the people, that she owed the 
immense influence which she exerted through 
so many centuries. We are not to look to 
the histories of England written in the in- 
terest of the reigning dynasty, for a truthful 
| and impartial account of the contests between 
|the Chureb and the sovereign. We may 
indeed safely affirm that, as an almost uni- 
| versal rule, right, justice and humanity were 
on the side of the Church in her contests 
| with the kings and nobles of the early and 
middle ages. But this praise cannot be 
| awarded to her in her disputes with the he- 
|retical children of the Church. In her strug- 
| gles with the secular power, she would natu- 


-| rally be restrained by the consideration that 


any arrogance or obvious injustice on her 
part, would be certain, svoner or later, to 
strengthen her opponents by exciting the 
sympathies of the people in their behalf; 
but in the case of her heretical children, the 
disparity of power was so great that she 
seemed to have nothing whatever to fear. 
Hildebrand and other Popes argued (with 
honest motives, perhaps), that if in the past, 
the influence of the Church had been so ben- 
eficial to the people of Europe, by increasing 
her power she would be able to exert a still 
greater influence for good. But by exalting 
the power and increasing the wealth of the 
Papal See, they made it a more tempting ob- 
ject to ambitious and wicked men, so that at 
length, with rare exceptions, only the most 
skilful in the art of bribery, and the most un- 
scrupulous among the great ecclesiastics, 
were raised to that high dignity. At last, 
the vices and crimes of the Papal power may 
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be said to have culminated in Alexander | 
VI.; or to speak more correctly, to have 
reached a depth of infamy whence aan) 
could be no further descent. But the worst 
corruptions of the clergy were for the most 
part limited to Italy. Among the ecctesias- | 
tics of Central and Northern Europe, there 





and to the cause of religion, Luther drew y 
his famous ninety-five theses or propositions, 
in which he set forth both the theological 
unsoundness and the pernicious consequences 
of such teachings. 

Though Luther had expressed himself jp 
those theses with great freedom and bold. 


were undoubtedly, many men of pure lives| ness, he had always spoken.of the Pope with 
and ardent zeal not unworthy of the best) entire respect, taking it for granted that the 


ages of the early Christian Church. 

Martin Luther was born in 1483, nine 
years before the discovery of America, and| 
at atime when the newly invented art of | 
printing, and the recent introduction of the 
mariner’s compass, combined to awaken the 
activity, and stimulate the enterprise, of the 
western nations, to a degree unprecedented 
in the history of the world. In 1501, when 
he was 18 years of age, Luther was sent to 
the University of Erfurt, in Saxony. While 
here, a powerful impression was made upon 
his mind by the sudden death of a young 
friend, and he appears to have realized in all 


its force, for the first time, the uncertainty | 


of life and the certainty and awfulness of 
death. Believing that he ought to conse- 
crate his life to the service of God, he made 
a solemn vow to become a monk, and soon 
after entered the Augustine convent at Er- 
furt. He bad found in the University a 
Latin Bible, (a rare treasure in that age), 
which had awakened in him an extraordi- 
nary interest. This interest was deepened 
and intensified, now that he had resolved to 
give all his thoughts and his life to the 
cause of religion. And, although it had 
never yet occurred to him to call in question 
the teachings of the Church, he seems to 
have studied the Scriptures not only in an 
earnest, but a free and independent spirit. 
It was indeed impossible for a mind so ac- 
tive and so powerful as his, to be content to 
walk in the leading strings of the Church. 
Nevertheless he cherished for that Church, 
and especially for its head, the Roman Pon- 
tiff, a deep and heartfelt reverence: a rever- 
ence which was severely shaken, but not 
destroyed, by a visit which he made to Rome 
in 1510, under the pontificate of Julius IT. 
In 1508, Frederick the Wise, Elector of Sax- 
ony, had appointed Luther a professor in the 
University of Wittenberg. 

In 1517 a monk named Tetzel, having re- 
ceived a commission from Pope Leo X., 
came into Saxony preaching and selling in- 
dulgences. In order to enhance the value 
of his wares, he declared, what few, if any, 
of the other Catholics had ever claimed, 
that the indulgences released the purchasers 
not merely from the penances imposed by 


the Church, but from all the consequences | 


of sin both here and hereafter. Indignant 
at what he regarded as an insult to reason 


} 


' 








impudent assertions of Tetzel were without 
any sanction from Leo. But when he saw 
the hungry avidity with which the people 
seized upon this new food, instead of being 
elated by his success and flattered by the 
popularity of his writings, he was filled with 
apprehension ; he then realized the responsi- 
bility of a religious teacher, and regretted 
that he had not investigated certain points 
more carefully. It was long before he could 
completely free himself from the reverential 
awe of the Papacy, in which he had been 
educated. 

It is unnecessary to dwell particularly on 
the djfferent phases of the controversy which 
ensued on the publication of Luther’s theses. 
Suffice it to say that the great principles of 
Christian faith which he had imbibed from 


|his Latin Bible would not permit him to 
| yield his convictions even to the authority 


of the Pope. When the latter issued a bull 
condemning forty-one propositions found in 
Luther’s writings, and ordering them to be 
publicly burned, the reformer having at last 
cast off the awe and reverence which he 
had so long preserved for the great head of 
Christendom, resolved to make the breach 
between himself and Rome forever impassa- 
ble. Accompanied by a multitude of pro- 
fessors and students, be carried the Papal 
bull without the walls of Wittenberg, and 
there burned it along with the decretals and 
canons which asserted the Pope’s supreme 
authority. 

Then followed the excommunication of 
Luther, and the diet of Worms, from which 
the reformer narrowly escaped with his life. 
On the latter occasion (1521) the character 
of Luther appears in its grandest aspect. 
His moderation and humility were no less 
remarkable than his dauntless courage. He 
admitted that in his writings he might pos 


| sibly-have erred through human infirmity or 


passion, but he refused to retract anything 
unless it could be shown to be contrary to 
Scripture. He maintained that a careful 
distinction should be made between what he 
had said of himself. and what he had stated 
on the authority of the Bible. He would 


| willingly retract the former, but he must not 


give up doctrines which were derived from 
the Word of God. 

We are not to suppose that Luther under- 
stood by the expression the ‘‘ Word of God” 
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merely the written words of the Bible. 


He! would never have been known; 
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aud every 


believed the Spirit and power of the ever-| effort should be used by all interested in our 
living Saviour to be always present to assist country’s welfare to produce reconciliation 


and enlighten the minds of those who read | 


in humility and faith. This is evident from 
numerous passages in his works. 


meant the Holy Scriptures interpreted by 
the Spirit ; though he may perhaps some- 
times use the phrase in a narrower and more 
literal sense. 

(To be continued.) 


- 
For Friends’ Review 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


HELENA, 

Many of our friends 
have been travelling 
Southern States, 
of righteousness, 
peace, and we think the readers 
Friends’ Review may be interested in a few 
words in relation to the work, and in regard 
to the s cial, educational and political con- 
dition of States, far we 
been able to look into them. 

After North Carolina Yearly Meeting we 
spent over one month in visiting meetings of 
Friends, and holding others within 
their limits; and then proceeded south- 
ward through South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and and have held 
religious and temperance meetings with 
white and colored, both, in nearly 
all the towns on the railroad, large enough 
fora good audience. We have also visited 
a number of prisons and schools, and many 
families of colored and poor whites, distribu- 
ting tracts and Testaments. Our meetings 
have universally been largely attended ; 
many of the best citizens manifest an inter- 
est in our mission, and we meet with re- 
spectful treatment every where. 

We have been agreeably disappointed in 
seeing so much harmony between the races, 
as they move quietly about their business, 
and in all our observations at public houses, 
railroad stations and in private families, we 
have not heard a cross word from a white 
man to a colored one. 

It is only by mingling and conversing 
with all classes, white and colored, that we 
are able to arrive at anything like a correct 
conclusion respecting their social and _ politi- 
cal condition in the past and present, and 
the outlook for the future. This we have 
endeavored to do, and to our minds it is very 
evident that had it uot been for unprincipled 
politicians, the hostility between the white 
and colored, which has produced bloodshed, 
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Hence we | 
may say that with him the “ Word of God” | 


we} 


between the races, otherwise, this animosity 
may result in very fearful consequences at a 
future day. 

We are satisfied there is no disposition on 
the part of the better and more intelligent 
whites to re-enslave the colored (if it could be 
done), not one in one thousand would want 
the responsibility, for they feel as a dear, 
aged Christian said to us, ‘‘ There were two 
classes liberated by the ‘ Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.’ ”’ 

But it is universally conceded that the 
governments of all these States have been, 
much of the time since the reconstruction, 
very badly conducted. They are swamped 
with de: t, and in various ways their treasu- 
ries have suffered from dishonest officials. 
For instance: the present School Commis- 
sioner in Georgia, reports to their last Legis- 
lature, that when he assumed the office in 
L872, the present school system had been in 
operation two years, during which time the 
entire sum paid in for school purposes was 
$327,083.09, and the whole of this sum was 
the needy teachers left without a 
cent to compensate them for their labors, 
and he found a debt of $300,000. He then 
was obliged to suspend the schools one year, 
to pay off the debt, and the last three years 
they have been in successful operation. He 
reports 121,418 white and 57,987 colored 
pupils attending the public schools last year, 
an increase over the previous one of 23,011. 
We cannot wonder that the property-bolders, 
both white and colored, are crying out 
against these wrongs and the burden of tax- 
ation which rests upon them. Such dishon- 
esty, and the failure of the Freedmen’s Bank, 
have been the main causes of a larger vote 
than usual being cast for the party opposite 
to that in which the colored and also many 
white men have heretofore voted, some of 
both having changed. It is no doubt true 
that there has been intimidation and over- 
persuasion on both sides, but it is quite 
time that all parties be not only candid in 
their representations of the condition of 
Southern affairs, but that they exercise 
more magnanimity of feeling towards a 
people, who, though having once done 
wrong as a body, include 


stolen, 


nevertheless 
thousands who were innocent of the difficual- 
ties which designing leaders brought upon 
them and the nation; and many more who 
through suffering and humiliation have come 
to see their error. In this connection we 
may note, that without one exception, all 
with whom we have talked on the affairs of 
our country say they bave had war enough 


and never want to see another, and 
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this is now good ground in which to 
sow peace principles as professed by Friends. 
We were told by a prominent judge in Mis- 
sissippi,that the ministers preachingso much 
in favor of war during our late conflict, and 
encouraging their hearers that the Lord was 
on their side and would give them the vic- 
tory, and then seeing a contrary result, had 
done untold damage to Christianity, over- 
throwing the faith of many and destroying 
confidence in the ministers. Hence the 
want of zeal which we have observed is so 
very apparent. . 

The educational needs of the colored peo- 
ple and poor whites of these States are 
manifold, including those in religion, mor- 
ality, industry, economy and literature, and 
while so much is being done for the colored 





in all these respects by charity and by the | 


public school funds, and they generally make 
commendable progress, yet the field is 
not fully occupied. Furthermore, the great 
demoralizing agency of strong drink and its 
attendant evils, is counteracting much of the 
effort put forth for their elevation, so that 
some of the missionaries tell us that many 
are more degraded than when liberated, and 
we find their prisons are filled with coloured 
men of idle and dissipated habits. It is sor- 
rowful to see the freedmen spend from twen 
ty-five to seventy-five dollars per year of 
their earnings for strong drink and tobacco, 
when so much is being done by Christians 
to promote their best welfare, and when 
many of them are so destitute of the com- 
forts of life. Yet while this describes a 
large class, there are many in all the States 
doing well, and statistics show that the col- 
ored in Georgia own $5,488,867 worth of 
property. 

We met with some very pious, interest- 
ing colored people. One woman who at- 
tended one of our meetings in Alabama, 
said she was about one hundred years old, 
and she looked as if she was not far from 
right in her estimate. She had a very ex- 
pressive countenance, indicating something 
remarkable in her character. 
exercises of the meeting she made frequent 
demonstrations, saying, “ Bless the Lord, 
now I know He commissions women to 
preach.” After meeting she told us that 
thirty years ago the Lord told her to preach 
and she said, ‘‘I would not know what to 
say,” and He told her to say, “I am King 
and Priest, and the chief corner-stone in 
Zion.” “But,” said she, “in my church 
they did not allow women to preach, and so 
I could only talk to people around.” She 
also said that six years ago the Lord told 
her He would send a woman to preach in 
that house. This was confirmed by others 
who had heard her tell it and say, if she 


During the | 


| Alida Clark. 
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did not live to see it, some of them would. 
She repeated it over and over, “ This is a 
great day, one I have long looked to see, 
bless the Lord.” It really confirmed our 
faith that the Lord had sent us to that 
place, and indeed on this mission South. As 
our only object in writing is to do good, and 
throw a little light on the points to which 
we have alluded, we desire to say further 
for the promotion of peace and good will, 
that we hope the dear missionaries of all 
denominations will refrain from from speak- 
ing of the white people as rebels, or talking 
against them in presence of the colored, for 
we see it has a bad effect on their minds, 
and our efforts should all tend to unite the 
races still more closely, as they are living 
here together and their interests are so inti- 
mately connected that neither can prosper 
without harmony and co-operation in the 
government of their States, and their edu- 
cational, moral and religious interests. 

We are now near Helena, Arkansas, at 
Southland College, which is in care of those 
earnest and efficient missionaries, Calvin and 
It is under the best religious 
and moral influences, and the good order 
and training received in al] the departments, 
must result in great and we trust lasting 
benefit to the youth who are the favored re- 
cipients of the instruction given here. It 
will also spread a good influence where 
their lots may be cast. Many members of 
their meeting seem to be true Christians, and 
some of them often add life to their meet- 
ings by exhortation, confession or prayer. 
With the young especially, there is a good 
work going on in religion and temperance 
May this Institution receive due support and 
be able to continue its good work many 


years. D. & H. B. Tatum. 
Of Cleveland, Ohio. 
-_ 


From The {London} Friend 
THE MINISTRY. 


“We should cultivate our gifts.” 


This is an expression, not seldom heard 
among us of late, that scarcely commends 
itself with acceptance on the “platform” of 
Friends in regard to the gift of ministry. It 
does not seem to harmonize with “not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves to think any- 
thing as of ourselves,” which the Apostle 
sets forth as belonging to this work of the 
ministry. It looks more as if we could do 
something in the matter. Yet that which 
is intended by this expression has its serious 
import, and how to obtain the desired result 
through a process that, from our stand- 
point, is unexceptionable, is worth inquiry. 
Probably a mode which some of our older 
ministers, long passed away, pursued, might 
be adopted with advantage, nof an attempt 
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to ‘cultivate the gift,” but a rigid examina-| Moreover, there may be a way, even more 
tion, and that habitually, in private scru-| prospectively, of meeting the acknowledged 
tiny, of the way in which we have exercised | want in the ca:e, and that with entire con- 
it. It was so well known that the late| sistency. It is, by our having so clear and 
[saac Stephenson (latterly of Manchester), a|/simple a view of ministry as a message 
sound Gospel minister, was in this good|rather than a dissertation, on our “ plat- 
habit, and that he would be taking his Bible | form,” that we always look forward to its 
and concordance, after meeting, to test even | exercise after ‘hat manner. And it becomes 
the lesser point of perfect accuracy in his| obvious that a faithful messenger, desirous 
quotations, so far as they were remembered,/that the message may lose no hing nor 
that in @ conversation between him and/ acquire anything in his hands, will also en- 


Hannah C. Backhouse (at the time when 
Friends had so much trouble about books 
and over-strained views of the authority of 
our own “ patristic” ones), and when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I can be amply satisfied 
with one book only.” ‘No, no,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘no such thing; there is one other 
book, without which thou couldst never be 
satisfied—the concordance!” 

Such an honest review of the whole, of 
matter, manner, and whether the right stop- 
ping-place has been observed, as well as in 
regard to accurate citation, and still more as 
to the avoidance of all misapplication of| 
Scripture, prayerfully followed out, would | 
be likely to operate effectually for the de- 
sired result, a real improvement, though so} 
entirely apart from any previous attempt at| 
“cultivation.” All this may, however, | 
appear now-a-days, too laborious, and far 
But will it appear | 


more than is necessary. 
so to thos: who have been brought into the 
ministry in the same way, and on the same 


ground, as [. S. and his contemporaries, 
now remembered but by few; and who, not-| 
withstanding their excellent gifts, retained | 
a lively sense of the serious weight of 
breaking the silence in our meetings for| 
worship. These were true Gospel minis. | 
ters, and their liberty in the exercise of the 
gift, when fairly embarked in the service, | 
was as remarkable as their abundant cau-| 
tion in entering upon it, lest, in any degree, 
they should be found “setting forward self! 
to work.” In making this assertion, that) 
“these were Gospel ministers,” I am re-| 
minded of the testimony of a very compe-| 
tent judge, the late Mary Stacey (sister of| 
George), who said to me, long after she her- | 
self had ceased to be a member of our| 
Society, and who had been previously in the | 
very centre of things in our Church, and} 


could recollect very many of its servants, | 


“There has always been a succession of| 





evangelical ministers among Friends, amid | 


whatever else might have been less of that | 


| what? 
ito labor as a Church? 


deavor to deliver it in the best way he can; 
and it is this earnest endeavor, both as to 
expression and delivery, with keeping to the 
measure of the gift, that we may believe will 
commend the communication. So much the 
Church has a right to expect; and does in- 
deed substantially (by Minutes of Advice) 
require from its ministers. 
WILLIAM BALL. 
First month, 1877. 


ee 


TEMPERANCE. 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—In view of 
the fact that intemperance stands 80 much 
in the way of the progress of the Gospel, 
why is our Society so quiet upon the sub- 
ject? A Society that has its character for 
temperance and can wield such an influence, 
is not excusable, is it, in not taking a stand 
in the front ranks of this reform ? 

I often turn to the past and see our an- 
cestors fighting the evils of their day, even 
unto the death. Is there no warfare now ? 
With six ministers of Bacchus to every min- 
ister of Christ—with four drinking-houses 
to every church edifice—with fifteen dol- 
lars spent to advance Satan’s -kingdom 
through drink to every one spent to advance 
the kingdom of Christ—what have we to 
do asa Church ? Can we do anything, and 
Shall I ask, are we in a condition 
Are we so clear of 
the curse that we need no purifying? Sixty 
thousand men and women die annually in 
our country from the effects of intem- 
perance. Have we any duties in this 
matter? A part of this number is taken 
from our own Society. Are there any 
influences among us, that tend to direct 
the feet of the young in the paths of intem- 
perance? Is it not time that we enter in- 
to self-examination, and inquire, What is the 
first step for us to take? ‘‘ The night com- 
eth when no man can work.” Work on— 
work ever. Z. B. 


character ;”” and she mentioned Isaac Sie-| 
phenson especially, with many more—) 
Deborah Darby, Stephen Grellet, and others} THe ALtconon Question.—Figures re- 
that led up to the time of Eliz. Dudley,| cently published in the London Times ap- 
Eliz. I. Fry, W. Forster, John Yeardly and| pear to show that intemperance is on the 
J.J. Gurney. | increase in Great Britain and Ireland. From 
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1860 to 1874 the consumption of malt 
liquors for each head of the population in- 
creased 35 per cent., and the consumption of 
spirituous liquors 28 per cent. Moreover, 
the convictions for drunkenness havé dur- 
ing the ten years preceding 1874 increased 
nearly ten times as fast as the population — 
i. e., 85 per cent., while the population has 
increased only 9 per cent.— Druggists’ Cur- 
cular. 


-_. 


AMERICAN GAOLS. 





[/ssued by the Howard Association of Great 
Britain ; 5, Bishopsgate Street Without, Lon- 
don.— 1877 


During the past few years a number of 
good Ainericans have visited Great Britain 
with the laudable purpose of evangelizing 


this country, and, especially, of urging Eng- 
lishnx to make advances in the ‘ higher 
Christian life.” Truly excellent as this ob- 
ject is, there is also abundant scope for the 
labors such devoted men among the pris- 
ons of thgir own land, which are in a fearful 
condition. In brief, the United States com- 
mon gaols are (with a ve ry few exceptions) 


in a far worse condition than those of Eng 
land before the days of Howard. At present 
(in 1877) their prisons are worse than those 
of Spain, and on a par with those of unciv- 
ilized Turkey and Egypt. 

The ficial Reports, even of the oldest 
Eastern States, abundantly confirm this. For 
example, the Report of the PENNSYLVANIA 
Boarp OF STATE CHARITIES (issued 1876) 
states (page 32).*‘ Very generally our gaolsare 
carele ssly conducted and the high el - obj ects 
of prison discipline entirely lost sight of.” 
A number of examples of this are given. 
Thus of Erie County Gaol, with 41 prison- 
ers, it is reported: ‘‘ No special a; artments 
for female prisoners. Bedding indifferent ; 
the straw renewed only oneé in six mo: ths; 
drain pipes not of sufficient diameter, from 
which unpleasant consequences oceur.”” At 
Fayette County Gaol: ‘“ The idle hours are 
passed in playing cards, dancing, and telling 
stories.” 

In the case of most American prisons 
the inmates are not only shamefully con- 
gregated in corrupting masses, but are 
pampered with excellent food of a quality 
to tempt destitute outsiders into crime by 
wholesale. And crime is extending by 
wholesale in America So also is vagrancy. 

Legions of burglarious, ince ndiary tramps 
are reported. The chaplain of Albany gaol, 
N. Y., complains “ The land is filled with 
these vagabonds, who roam through it like 
beasts of prey.” He adds, of his own gaol, | 
“One prisoner here has decl ared to me, that! 


———————_ 


| 
having now found a prison to suit him, he 


does not intend to leave it, permanently, 
while he lives.” In many cases these va- 
grants are supplied with luxurious and hot 
meals. In a comparatively few instances they 
are treated tothe useful dise ipline of se parate 
cells and compulsory hard work: and in 
such rare cases, with good effect. Some 
sensible Massachusetts officials report: “All 
who were able we have made work, if it 
took two men and a dog to do it.”’ ‘In this 
case it is added: ‘‘ Out of some 700 whom 
we have had, not a dozen have applied the 
second time.” 

Of New York State it is reported, that “in 
some counties the gaol-keeper and the turn 
key are active agents in promoting the vilest 
passions and debased appetites of the pris. 
oners. In one overcrowded gaol every cel) 
was found with its walls pasted over and 
literally lined with the most obscene prints.” 
‘In another gaol the turnkey is a constant 
prisoner, who manages to be recommitted 
immediately upon the termination of eacl 
succeeding sentence, and who pan’ers to 
every vicious indulgence and favor that can 
bring gain to = iself and the keeper 

The Amer “religious public ”’ do not 
appear to i. anand themselves in any 
special, or at least in any adequate manner 
for the stoppage of these gross evils But 
the suppression of such legalized iniquity is 
as really a Christian work as any form of 
evangelization, or of doctrinal exhortation to 
the ‘“‘ Higher Life.” 


-.-- 


ROUND MY HOUSE 


Manners and Customs of the Country People 


‘The manners and customs of country folks 
in France may interest the reader sufficiently 
to carry him through a chapter on the sub- 
ject. I shall say nothing just now about the 
peasantry, because they live in a world of 
their own, with its own uses and traditions, 
which must be studied separately. The no- 
blesse and bourgeoisie, (middle class, ) on the 
other hand, have very. similar customs, at 
least when their circumstances are nearly 
alike. 

In the country the Frenchman is gener- 
ally anearly riser. A near neighbor of mine, 

seventy- five years old, invited me one day 
to see something i in his garden, and this led 
to a comparison of our habits. ‘‘ Of course 
you are an early riser,” I said, ‘all your 
countrymen are so, except in large towns.” 
“No,” he answered, “I am not an early 
riser.” ‘* The expression is very uncertain, 
| but clocks are more precise; w ill you te ‘ll 
| me what are your es > *« Most willingly: 

iT get up at four in summer, and six in wil- 
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ter; in the spring and autumn it is some- 
where between the two.” 

this would be considered early rising in 
England generally, and in any large French 
city, but it seems only the ordinary course 
of things to a rustic squire in this neighbor- 
hood. Still my friend was a little earlier 
than other people in the same class without 
being aware of it. They generally. get up 
at five in summer, or thereabouts, and at 
seven in the depth of winter. 

The English breakfast is entirely unknown 
in France, and at the risk of offending every 
English reader, I will venture upon tie ob- 
servation, that the institution may very well 
be dispensed with. Happily for the French- 

is not under the slightest moral or 
obligation to eat anything antil he has 
lan ippetite. The English breakfast, 
ddle classes, is i 


persecullon. 


‘reature only | 
Nobody will belie that you 
are simply a rational being that does not like 
‘omp sled to eat till it is hungry. 
of the delights of living in France is 
uu may do as you like about your 
ist. Ladlics generally have a basin of 
with milk, witha piece of bread which 
irst break into it, and then fish out bit 
by bit with a spoon. All the doetors are 
against café au lait, which they affirm to be 
indigestible and the souree of unnumbered 
evils; but the ladies laugh at science except 
when it suits them to do a little doctoring 
themselves, and then they overwhelm us 
with their learning. Most of the men in this 
neighborhood take nothing whatever in the 
morning—an abstinence which does no harm 
to strong men, especially if the déjetiner a 
la fourchetie is not served too late; but if 
the interval is too long, a feeling of exhaus- 
tion comes on, which leads to a habit worse 
than the English breakfast itself, or café au 
lait either, namely, le vin blanc. This is 
very common in country towns 
The victim begins by taking half a glass of 
some light wine to keep himself up till break- 
fast. He gradually increases the dose, and 
finally drinks half a bottle. This isthe gen- 
eral limit, but some go farther, and drink a 
whole bottle. It is curious that this habit 
should be av pernicious as it is, for the wines 
are generally good and sound, and only 
heavy as Burgundy generally is, or what a 
Sherry-drinker would call very ligat; but 


or 
t 
t 


the evil is, that the stimulus is poured into 
the empty stomach, and that the peculiarly 
exciting powers of white wine are left to op- 
erate directly upon the nervous system, 
which has no food to defend it. There is 
also the great evil that the votary of white 
wine lives constantly in a state of alcoholic 
stimulation. He begins with it in the morn- 
ing, repeats it at meal times and between 
meals, and continues it in the evening till 
bed-time. You will seldom, however, find 
this habit among country squires. If the 
interval before the grand déjetiner seems too 
long, they take food of some kind just as 
they feel inclined, each man by himself, no 
matter when or how. One of them earne stly 
recommended a basin of soup to me as the 
best thing for this purpose, especially if one 


goes out early in the morning. . . . I 


yund afterwards that others were of his way 
‘thinking, and that the believers in soup 
‘rally healthy and reasonable men 

e a believer in soup vself, and 

it, a 

full vigor, 


>in the morn 


tea, the 
ks upon 
) ve safely 
administered, in a weak state, to them that 
are afflicted with the colic, and although he 
likes coffee, and knows how to make it, he 
will not drink café noir when fasting. 

In the country, breakfast is the great 
meal of the day. . . . The ordinary 
custom at déjetiner is to have a dish of meat, 
a dish of vegetables, and dessert, in a small 
family, buat when there are a good many 
plates to fill there will be two dishes of meat. 
Dessert is never omitted, and in a country of 
fruit like France it is often both good and 
cheap. Melons, as the reader is probably 
aware, are eaten at the beginning of the 
meal, with pepper and salt, and a very pleas- 
ant beginning they are when they happen to 
be good. 

The wine drunk during meals is always 
some cheap vin ordinaire. . . . Coffee 
is hardly ever omitted after déjefiner even 
in the most economical families; it is gene- 
rally, excellent, but not invariably. : 
The breakfast is generally served between 
ten and eleven in the country, so that there 
is a fine space of time before six o’clock din- 
ner, both for digestion and work. y 

In the country, French people go to bed 
very soon, often at nine o’clock or a little 
after. One of our neighbors was always so 
sleepy after dinner, that with the very best 
intentions he tried in vain to be sociable. 
There is acommon impression in England 

it the French take no exercise, beeause 
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they are to be seen in the cafés in large 
towns, but in the country they are often out 
all day, which accounts for the sleepiness in 
the evening. They are generally fond of 
gardening, working very steadily with their 
gardeners at certain interesting seasons of 
the year. Almost all country gentlemen 
shoot during the season. Here, of course, 
the English reader smiles, because French 
shooting is a standing joke in the English 
newspapers. There are more part- 
ridges than anything else. . . . It is 
certainly not an exaggeration to say that 
there are hundreds of wild boars in the for- 
ests of these regions. In a single week’s 
hunting, on the slopes of one wooded hill 
only, twenty-eight wild boars were killed, 
and the space of ground was but a small 
fraction of the vast forests accessible to the 
sportsman here. There is a valley within 
twelve miles of my house, where the wild 
boars are so numerous that they are a seri- 
ous inconvenience to the farmers; and al- 
though they generally keep to their hill- 
forests they come nearer to us occasionally. 

. Where boars are numerous, wolves are 
seldom seen; but there are wolves here in 
some parts of the forests which the wild 
boars avoid. The wolves are hunt- 
ed occasionally, but without the slightest 
desire to deprive posterity of the same noble 
amusement. Lastly, there are deer, 
really wild in these great forests, and not 
taken to the rendezvousin a cart. They are 
not very numerous, except sometimes in spe- 
cial localities, but still they exist, and are 
killed occasionally. Few country 
gentlemen ride on horseback now. I know 
two or three young ones who ride often and 
well, but that is nothing in proportion to the 
numbers who have carriages and never sit 
in a saddle. A notion seems to have gra- 
dually implanted itself in the French mind, 
that to be seen on horseback is not quite 
consistent with the dignity of mature years. 
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That the Presidential contest should have 
been brought to a peaceful close within 
forms of law, is just cause for devout and 
humble gratitude, but none whatever for 
either partisan or national exultation. No 
thoughtful and well-informed person would 
assert that either candidate was honestly 
and fairly elected, without fraud or intimi- 
dation. 


And herein lies the peril of the republic, 
The existing laws would have been quite 
adequate for a settlement of the question, 
had there been honest voting. We may 
multiply laws and safeguards, but the evil 
is lack of virtue. Thatis, it is sin; and the 
late dangers have arisen from the fact that 
our nation though professedly Christian is 
se little such in truth. That a question so 
important and surrounded with such passion 
and so many clashing interests, should have 
been decided by arbitration instead of resort 
to violence, is a great gain. It is a lesson 
in self control, and confirms the practicability 
of a peaceful settlement of disputes of na- 
tional importance. Doubtless, the Geneva 
example was not without influence in its 
adoption. Thus one wise aad good action 
leads to others. 

There is reason to hope that the new ad- 
ministration will labor successfully for the 
restoration of harmony between the different 
parts and races of our land, in the only 
right way, by being ‘‘a terror to evil-doers 
and a praise to them who do well,” without 
respect to party, class, or condition. 

It is gratifying to learn that the generally 
humane course of the late administration to- 
wards the Indians, is to be continued. 


— 


The admitted evils of our time suggest the 
question, -vhat is the remedy? All other re- 
ligions of the world have failed to relieve 
the wretchedness, misery, vice and oppres- 
sion which have afflicted mankind, and even 
Christianity almost seemed to have failed 
four bundred years ago. How feeble is its 
power to-day, compared with what could be 
wished. Yet it is vastly beyond all others, 
and if we revert to the life, teachings, ex- 
ample and spirit of our Lord when on earth, 
we are assured that did the principles and 
spirit exhibited by Him pervade our race, 
were men and women everywhere brought 
into His likeness, the evils of the world 
would disappear. Some, physical suffering 
might remain, but the great sources of man’s 
misery would be removed. Here then is the 
problem, to bring people to be like Christ. 
This should be the definite aim of each for 
himself, and of all religious labor for others. 


“For this purpose the Son of God was 
manifested, that He might destroy the works 
of the devil.” The work of the devil is sin; 
and ‘‘He was manifested to take away our 
sins,” not only by removing the penalty, but 
by giving us power to cease from sin and to 
do well. 

Our Saviour gave principles rather than 
rules of conduct, and these principles need to 
be applied to daily acts by us. All false 
dealing, overreaching and crooked, hidden 
ways of getting money or votes; all idle de- | 
pendence on others; all indulgence of appe-| 
tites in drink, tobacco and hurtful luxuries :| 
the false speech which hides real sentiments; | 
the doing that in secret societies which will 
not bear the clear light of noon-day; the| 
contempt fur, and oppression of the weak, | 
are condemned by the precepts and spirit of | 
the Lord Jesus. 

The state of our nation shows that there | 
is need for a repentance which means the | 
deepest purpose to forsake all known sin ; | 
for a faith in Christ which. implies trusting 
Him to save from evil in heart and action; 
fora bringing forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance in restitution for wrong done, and in 
self-denying right-doing from day to day. 
We need a national virtue which can come 
only from Christianity truly lived out. 

From apostolic times to the présent, there | 
have been a cloud of examples of such living, 
and not a few of them among the members 
of our own Society. The religion of Christ 
has lost none of its vitality; and what has 
been done can be done. May He who has| 
all power in heaven and in earth, enable us 
first to be holy in heart and life, and then to | 
carry the Gospel to others, and by all right | 
agencies lead men to show forth its heart- 
changing power. 








DIED. 


JONES.—After a lingering illness, on the 29th of | 
First mo., 1877, at the residence of his widowed 
mother Jane Jones, near Plymouth, Lyon Co., Kan- | 
ss, Levi Thompson Jones, aged 29 years; a member | 
of Toledo Monthly Meeting, During the last few | 
months of his illness he was enabled to cast himself 
on his Saviour. And in proportion as the earthly tene- 
ment failed, his affections loosened from earth and 
tarthly things, and in faith clung more firmly to the 


Saviour. It is believed by his relatives and friends 
i 
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that he was one of those servants whom his Lord 
found waiting. 

COLLINS. At his residence in Westfield, Ind., 
Second mo. 27th, 1877, Hezekiah Collins, aged 78 
years; a member of Westfield Monthly Meeting. He 
gave abundant evidence that his peace was made with 
God. 

MATTHEW S.—Ather residence in Baltimore, Md., 
on the 18th of Second mo., 1877, Ann Jones Matthews, 
in the 77th year of her age. “Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord from henceforth, yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” Rev. xiv. 13. 

HOUGH.—On Second mo. 3d, 1877, at his resi- 
dence at Newport, Wayne County, Indiana, William 


| Hough, a member of New Garden Monthly Meet- 


ing, inthe 72d year of his age. He came to this 
county more than sixty-five years ago, when the Indi- 
ans were his neighbors. He never seemed to be called 
on to make much public demonstration of his relig- 
ious interest, yet through a long life he was careful to 
show his faith by his works. In the reform move- 


| ments of the times he was always found on the right 


side, and never left any one in doubt where he stood 
on the questions of temperance, slavery, the use of 
tobacco, or in regard to secret, oath-bound societies. 
The strong points of his character were his integrity, 
love of justice, dislike to tdle-bearing, and, although 
a man of strong will, he was a man of humility. 

HAVILAND.—On the 12th of Second mo., 1877, 
in Salem, Ohio, Lydia H., wife of Joseph Haviland, 
in the 66th year of her age. A beloved and honored 
elder, an upright standard-bearer in the Church 
of Christ, having fellowship with all the « house- 
hold of faith,’ whatever their name, but especially 
attached to the principles and testimonies of the So- 
ciety of Friends, which she believed to be in accord- 
ance with the teachings of our Lord and Saviour. 
These she endeavored faithfully to uphold to the end, 
still encouraging her fellow-laborers toa firm, unflinch- 
ing and gentle support of them, believing they would 
be helped. He who strengthened her to follow Him 
and obey His call to minister in various ways to the 
laborers in the vineyard, or to seek out the needy with 
kindly sympathy and liberal aid, supported and com- 
forted her in suffering, granting the assurance that 
through His atoning merits her sins were all pardoned 
and the way clear to one of the heavenly mansions. 
Sensible how much easier it is to speak of our 
faith in God than to maintain it in times of close 
proving, she was concerned to abide in watchfulness 
and prayer for strength which she had not of herself, 
to endure with patience and resignation an extremely 
painful illness of four months, and His grace was 
sufficient for her. Thus mourning the loss of a mother 
in Israe],”’ it is not without hope, but we would be 
stimulated by her example, to follow the Master 
through heights and depths, for He fulfils His promise 
to His own—“I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” 


[The following notice of one who, though not a 
member of the Society of Friends, was known and 
beloved by many of our readers, is inserted im accord- 
ance with feelings of friendship hallowed by union 


|in Christian essentials, and with memories which 


beget a longing for a reuniting with the many like him 
who have gone to be with Christ. ] 


HILLES.—On Twelfth mo. 26th, 1876, at Nice, 
France, Wm. S. Hilles, of Wilmington, Del., in the 
52d year of his age. The transforming power of Di- 
vine grace has rarely been more fully shown in the 
range of active business and social life. One has said 
ot him, that «his warm heart, his active and well culti- 
vated intellect, hissound judgment, his interest in every- 
thing calculated to benefit his fellow mer—above all, 
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his profound and earnest piety, and his sterling Christian | 
character—all these combined to win the love and re- 
spect of a large circle of friends. His predominant | 
characteristics were just such as marked him as a true 
disciple of his crucified Lord, and based upon™thiving 
faith, rendered him meet for an inheritance with the 
saints in light. Another conspicuous feature of his | 
character was his candid, honest judgment of every 
question that came up, irrespective of pre-conceived 
opinions or prejudices. His tenderness to the poor | 
and suffering was great, but his ready sympathy made | 
his generous gifts the smaller part of his beneticence. 
He never felt that the truest heip had been given, un- 
less he had endeavored to win them to the Saviour he | 
so delighted to serve. The poor crowded to his bury- 
ing. lew have drawn a more universal and spontaneous 
testimony to the purity, unselhshness and uprightness 
of personal character. 


} 


Those who knew him best, 
testify that during the last years of his life, his earnest 
desire and oft-repeated prayer had been, that self 
might de in him, and that he might be made *¢ pertect 
through suffering.” And we cannot doubt that the 
blessed Lord heard that prayer,for he always hears every 
one, sp-cially those who are of a wounded spirit. May 
we noi rejuice for him that He is now one of that 
countless multitude **who have come out of 


great 
tribulation 


» and have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.”’ 


oe ee ae ee ee ee 


Fy 
Hya 
M. | 


hiya $ nota member of the Kelig 


ligious Souciely ol 


his Deuce: 


Frien by direction ol cap »lis Monthly Meet 
ing vi Friends, Minnesota. 


A. V. TALBERT, Clerk. 
“AD DP CCDANTDUEUNCE 
CORRESPON DENCE. 
EmPpoxRIA, KANSAS, First mo. 21st, 1877 
1 went to the General Meeting, near 
Geneva, Allen County, Kansas. Tke meei- 
ing held eleven days, two meetings per day. 
All of the meetings were favored. In this 
coun ry we find an anxious inquiry among 
people to learn more about 


Friends and 
their religious views. 


The calls are numer- 
ous for a living ministry to be sent them, 
but, alas! while “the fields are already 
white unto harvest,” there are but few la- 
borers in them, and many of them are for 
malists. I think evangelization ought to be 
made prominent in the work here in the 
West; there are so many who have no relig- 
ious experience, and many who have but} 
little religious education. 1 held one meet- 
ing at Neosho Falls, on the M., K. & I. R. R., 
where | supposed they knew nothing 
about Friends (1 think Lydia M. Chase had | 
held a meeting there some years ago), but 
to my astonishment | found two members| 
of our Society there, and two more that had 
been members. They said there were oth- 
ers in that part that were acquainted with 
Friends, and one told me he wanted to get 
where there were Friends, so he could go to 
their meetings. I visited as many families | 


| Lord. 


| edified. 


in the vicinity of the General Meeting as | 
could. Many of them knew but little about 
Friends. They were very kind, and ap. 
peared to receive me favorably. 

Mary H. Rogers has been holding a series 
of meetings at Sterling, Rice County, Kan. 
sas. Her labors have been blest of the 
Souls were born into the kin: dom of 
Christ, and the church strengthened and 
There might be many such meet- 
ings held here if we had a living ministry 


‘to send to them; but so many who are com- 


petent to do the work have families to pro- 
vide for and educate, that they are ina 
measure compelled to stay at home and see 
to their business. I do not think thut we 
are alive to the subject as a society should 
be. We do not see the vast extent we 
might use our influence, in establishing the 
true worship of God, for the simple reason 
that we live mo-t of our time in ceiled houses, 
anda e feasting ourselves on the fruit of other 
en 8 labors—z. e., we live on the characte 
forefathers. I have 
what the field for us to work i 


of our no doubt 


is to-c LV 
large, and that the work would make 


S 


athers’ 


al 
impress on the world, as did our f 


work in their day, and I do believe that 
language of the angel to Joshua is 
“Arise, be 
Lord am with thee.” 


to us 
for I the 
I long to see the d ’ 
when the Society of Friends may occupy 
its place in the great work,—but as we are, 
we cannot; we have too many controversies 
with each other about things which differ 
only in manuer of expression and not in 
reality, that consume our time and exhaust 
our strength. So that we need many times 
to be fed, when, if we were as we ought to 
be, we would be feeding others with bread 
already broken and blessed of our Heavenly 
Father. I long and pray for our Society, 
that it may give itself into the hand of God 


courageous; fear not, 


| for direction ; that it should try to fight its 


own battles no longer, but let the Lord 
fight its battles for it, and that its member- 
ship may become a trusting membership, 
willing to sacrifice all to Christ, and let the 


| Lord empty themselves of themselves, and 


fill them with Himself. 

I think we have compassed this place of 
controversy long enough, and that the So- 
ciety might make a move tu victory at once, 
if we would just follow on to know the 
Lord. Our doctrine is such and our relig- 
ion such, that if we live it, we will “ see no 
man save Jesus only.” 

I hope ‘hat I have not written other than 
what the Bible would teach, and thou wilt 
excuse my boldness in writing so freely my 
views, for thou art already informed of my 
great desire for the welfare of souls. 

A. 
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Thomas H. STANLEY writes from 
Kaw Mission that the school is in a pros 
perous state, with fifty pupils. He purposes 
co-operating with those in charge of the 
Mission for some weeks by helping tbe In- 
dians to set out fruit trees, and in preparing 
fot their farm work in the spring; also in 
making their houses more comfortable, while 
at the time using his influence with 
them to abandon wrong habits, and accept 
the precepts and truths of the Gospel. 


same 


-.- 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER 
SUPERINTENDENT 


FROM A. 


COLORED 


H. JONES, 
SCHOOS, 


DANVILLE, Va., Th b, 1877 
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is obedient, studious, pleasant and 


is 


not at all like has not given her 
trouble; 
kind 
Marked change is apparent in all the sub- 
conversion. They need watchful, 
-takers, that they may be con- 
stant and faithful in leading religious lives, 
for there is with many too much disposi- 
tion to indifference in this regard, 
that as they have experienced conversion, 
been baptized and joined in the church, they 


are fore ve r safe. 


lects of 


nursing care 


believing 


SO TT TT SL 


SEVEN daily prayer-meetings are held in 
New York. 

THE next meeting of the 
ance is expected to 
Switzerland, 

THe Assembly designed for all Presbyte- 


rians meets in “Kx linburgh in Seventh month 
next. 


Evangelical Alli- 
take place at Berne, 
next autumn. 


“A youna Japanese graduate from Har- 
vard has just been admitted to the bar of this 
State. dow now about the ‘alien and in- 
ferior Mongolian races.’ ” 

“The Congregationalists have a flourish- 
ing Chinese mission in California. It com- 
prises nine schools, with 546 members, 


eighty-seven of w hom give evidence of be- 
ing Christians.” 


the 


aw 


COMMITTING AND KEEPING. 
BY PASTOR THEODORE MONOD. 


‘‘T am not ashamed; for I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto Him 
gainst that day.’’—2 12. 

‘Be not thou ashamed of the testimony 
of our Lord,’? was the Apostle’s recommen- 
dation to Timothy (8th verse) ; ‘‘as for my- 
self,” he goes on to say, ‘Tam not ashamed.” 
Why he is not ashamed he to de- 
clare, and it is our present to con- 
sider. ’ 

this Second Epistle to Timothy is, 
know, the Apostl ’s lette 
e down to us; one of 

that 
lditional import 


ter 
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That day.” 
A French writer, a 
‘advanced thinker,”’ 


and he ure— 

man of culture—an 
as one now calls those 
who have turned their back on God and 
Christ—in a recent article in which he 
speaks most contemptuously about the Gos- 
pel, expresses himself in this wise: “After 
all, the world nowadays may be divided in- 
to two classes of people—the people who be- 
lieve, and the people who know.” I wonder 
in what class he would place a man who 
says, ‘I know whom I have believed.’”’ Here 
we have one who believes, and who also 
knows. 

You remember what he was at first; 
reminds us of it oftentimes. He says he 
is not worthy to be called an apostle; he 
has persecuted the Church of God; he has 
blasphemed, and caused others to blaspheme, 
the name of Christ. But the Lord met him ; 
the Lord found him, ‘‘ apprehended” him, 
as he says,—that is, took hold of him; and 
he gave himself up at once to the Lord. He 
was not “disobedient to the heavenly vis- 
ion”—which shows that, even then, he 
yielded a willing consent,—but said, ‘‘ Lora, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” 


he 
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Henceforth he would have no other motto 
than doing the will of the Lord. He did 
not know the Lord at that time, and when 
he heard His voice from the excellent, glory, 
he said, ‘‘ Who art Thou, Lord?” He did 
not recognize the voice of Christ; he had 
never heard it before, but since that day he 
heard it oftentimes. He gave away his own 
life to receive the life of Christ in its stead. 
He consented to die with his crucified Lord: 
‘I through the law am dead to the law,that 
I might live unto God. I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me. And the life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
Himself for me.” 

And as he went from place to place, the 
Lord went with him. The Lord appeared 
to him in the Temple; the Lord spoke to 
him in Corinth, and said, ‘‘ Fear not, I have 
&@ great people in this city.” When he 
prayed that his thorn in the flesh might be 


taken away, the Lord answered him: “ My | 


grace is sufficient for thee.” And what was 
far more important, and a greater blessing 
than even a special vision or message from 
the Lord, he was “ always bearing about in 
his body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus might be made mani- 
fest in his body.” 

Such was the Apostle Paul. And from 
year to year, from one missionary journey to 
another, from one trial to another, through 
hunger and thirst, through cold and naked- 
ness, through weariness, and painfulness, 
and persecution, through all those manifold 
trials that we find enumerated toward the 
close of the Second Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, he marched onward, ever onward, know- 
ing only one thing. And what was that, be- 
side which all that he had gloried in before 
was in his eyes as nothing? 

He wasa man of knowledge. He was 
instructed in all Rabbinical Jearning. He 
was not unacquainted with the literature of 
the ancients. But there came a time when 
he attached no value to all these things. He 
did not care for his knowledge of them, 
except so far as Christ gave them to him to 
be used in His service. There is but one 
thing now that he considers worth possess- 
ing. No, it is not a thing; it is a person. 
Hear him exclaim, “ What things were gain 
to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss 
Sor the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.” To know Christ Jesus 
was all his ambition. And he knew Him 
better and better from the first hour of his 
conversion to the last day of his life. ‘I 
know,” he says, in the prospect of death,‘ I 
know whom I have believed.” 
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Observe, he does not say: I know what I 
have believed—wha* system I have adhered 
to; not at all. And yet he did know that. 
Neither does he say: I know how I have be- 
lieved—whether my faith is weak, or whether 
it is strong. This would tura his eyes upon 
himself again. He does not say I know 
when I have believed, though he never for- 
got that; the thought would keep him, to 
some exteut, busy still with himself. No; it 
is not his history, nor his experience, it is 
his Lord. I know whom I have believed— 
or, whom I have trusted; that is the mean. 
ing of the word, and he expounds it in the 
sentence that immediately follows. How 
could he do otherwise than know whom He 
had believed, when Christ was ever with 
him; when Christ answered his every 
prayer, comforted him in every sorrow, and 
gave him his strength in every conflict? 

He goes on to say, “1 am persuaded.” It 
is almost the same word as before—I have 
this confidence, ‘‘that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.” Here we have a very 
simple image. This is one of the many 
forms under which God has represented to 
us what it is to exercise faith, to believe. 
It is to commit one’s soul to the Lord’s 


| keeping. 


Now, we know what it is to commit some 
precious thing to the keeping of a trust- 
worthy friend. You commit your money to 
a banker, believing that he is faithful, and 


‘also that he is able and willing to keep 


itfor you. A parent, obliged, it may be, to 
leave his home for a season, will commit 4 
child to the keeping of a friend or relative ; 
and you all know that if that friend or relative 
makes any difference between that child and 
his own, it is that he will watch over it with 
a little more solicitude. There is nothing 
that we are so careful of as of some person 
or object entrusted to our keeping. I have 
heard it said that even a robber will not 
take a thing that has been entrusted to him. 
If he could steal it from you, he might do it; 
but if you trust it to his honor, to his guar- 
dianship, he will keep and return it scrupu- 
lously. There is nothing more mean, noth- 
ing more universally and deservedly des- 
pised, than for a man to betray a trust. 
May we not say, then—in the spirit of 
some of our Lord’s parables,—how much 
more will the faithful Saviour keep that 
which is committed unto Him ?—keep it be- 
cause it is ours; keep it because it is His; 
keep it carefully, faithfully, lovingly, con- 
tinually. ‘I am persuaded that He is able 
to keep.” But will any one say: Ah! able; 
that is not enough. I want to know whether 
He is willing. Oh, my friend, when the 
word of God tells us that He is able to do 
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a thing, it certainly implies that He is will- 
ing. Would you, who are evil, as the Lord 
says, ¢0, for instance, to a poor man whem 
you saw shivering at the corner of the 
street, and tell him: “My good fellow, I 
am able to invite you into my house and 
give you a nice suit of clothes,” unless you 
were ready to do so? Never. Would a phy- 
sician tell his sick patient, ‘I am able to heal 
you,” and then turn away and forsake him? 
Why, if he was unwilling, he would not be 
so cruel at to taunt him with his being able. 
So when God comes and says: I am able 
todo a thing; He means that there is noth- 
ing wanting for the thing to be done, except 
that we should be willing. ‘‘ Wilt thou be 
made whole?” “ Believest thou that I am 
able to do this?”’ Surely He is “able to 
gave to the uttermost, those who come unto 
God by Him”; “able to keep us from falling, 
and present us faultless before his presence 
with exceeding joy”; ‘‘able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or 
think” ; ‘‘ able,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ to keep 
that which I have committed unto Him.” 

“Against that day.’”’ How striking an 
expression! ‘‘ That day”—and no further 
explanation. That day—tue day. The 
day beside which no other day deserves to 
be mentioned ; the day in sight of which the 
greatest days of history—days that may be 
reckoned dividing lines in the annals of man- 
kind—sink into insignificance. That day. 
The Apostle speaks of it a little further on 
in his letter, “‘ Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge shall give me at 
that day. And not to me only, but unto all 
them that love his appearing.” ‘“‘ That day,” 
therefore, is the day of “ His appearing ”— 
the day when the Lord shall come—the day 
that is hastening on. 

Oh, my brethren, do you think of “ that 
day”? You look forward to the next week, 
or the next year, if we are spared to see it. 
You think of such and such a day—a day of 
joy or of sorrow, an eventful day in your 
life, a turning-point in your history ; but do 
you look further on to ‘‘that day ” ? You 
think perhaps of the day of your death, and 
you are right to think of it ; but do you 
think of “that day ’—that great day w hen 
the Lord Himself shall come? Do you 
think of that final day when He shall have 
us all before Him—some to the right, some 
to the left, and none in the middle? 

“Able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted to Him.” And when did He begin 
to keep it? Just as,soon as it was com- 
mitted to Him, did he not? Therefore the 
“ He will not 
fail me on that day,—I am sure he will keep 
me then”; no, but rather: He is able to keep 
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me now—until that day, and against that 
day. Therefore, if He is able to keep my 
soul against that day, it is self-evident that 
He is able to keep it against this day, even 
if it be an “evil day ’—able to keep it 
now; faithful now, all-powerful now, all- 
merciful now. 

“‘ ] am persuaded,” says Paul. 
persuaded of it, too? Have you committed 
your soul to God? You remember that the 
‘Apostle Peter speaks of committing one’s 
soul to God: “ Let them that suffer accord- 
ing to the will of God commit the keeping 
ot their souls to Him in well-doing, as unto 
a faithful Creator.” As though it were rea- 
son enough for committing it to Him, that 
He is a faithful Creator. He showed that 
He is a faithful Creator by becoming a faith- 
ful Redeemer and a faithful Comforter. 

But though He be a thrice holy and thrice 
faithful God, how can He keep your soul un- 
less you commit it to His keeping? Have 
you done that? Has every one who hears 
me done it? Is there one among you who 
is still trying to keep his own soul? Oh, 
my dear brother or sister, are you able to 
keep it? Are you able to keep it even 
against this day? How does your keeping 
answer? How does it answer in the hour 
of temptation? How does it answer in the 
hour of sorrow? How does it answer when 
you have a hard duty before you? How 
will it answer in the hour of death? How 
will it answer in the day of judgment? You 
are keeping your own soul! You are say- 
ing, I will not commit it to anybody; I 
will keep it myself, and I will do what I 
please with it! Hear the words of the 
Lord: “ Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it.” If you want to save it for your- 
self, to do what you please with your life 
and with your heart, you shall lose your 
life—lose your soul. But if you give it 
away, give it into the Lord’s hands for Him 
to keep i, and for Him to use it, willing to 
do what He gives you to do and nothing 
further, then you shall find it,—find it on 
“that day ” with everlasting joy upon your 
heads—find it even now, in fellowship with 
Him. You shall find a life of blessedness ; 
a life of conflict, surely, but of victory; a 
life of sorrow, surely, but of happiness—the 
very life of the son of God. 

Ob, have you done that? If you have 
not, will you not do itnow? Will you put it 
off any longer, —put it off to next year, or to 
next week, or at least till to-morrow? ; 
Thou fool! thou knowest not but that this 
night thy soul may be .required of thee! 
Commit it to Him. Give it up. Tell Him 
you are sick of it; you have had enough of 
it. Tell Him your heart is wayward and 
deceitful. Tell him your mind, it may be, 


Are you 
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is still clouded with many difficulties and|He has also given us what we need in 
doubts, but that you know this much: that| order to do so, even His own Spirit making 
you need to be saved. And though you} His abode within us. ; 
neither understand nor feel it as you would| So that all glory shall belong to Him from 
and as you ought, here you are before_tHim) whom cometh all grace. Yet a little while, 
to-night, a sinner; and here He is before you! and we shall see Him as He is, love Him as 
the Saviour of sinners, the Saviour for you.| we ought, bear His likeness, do His will, 
He asks of you but one thing: “ Give your! “ His servants shall serve Him”; that is 
soul to Me,” He says, ‘“‘I have redeemed it; the best of heaven. Then shall every one 
I will keep it and cleanse it. I gave my blood of His people say, with a richer depth of 
for you; I am ready to give you my Spirit.” meaning and a warmer glow of unspeakable 
Yea, is not His Spirit pleading with you/ joy: “I KNOow WHOM I HAVE BELIEVED.” 
now? “'fhe Spirit and the Bride say,|—London Christian. 

Come.” Come, and you shall see that the 
Saviour on able 0 keep ‘hat which is com- Abridged from Popular Science Monthly, 12 mo., 1876. 
mitted unto Him. 


Christ is the keeper of those whom He is eet sre SnEa ON 
not ashamed to eall brethren. He does not! 


say: Am I my brother's keeper? He does 
keep His brethren—keep them to the end, 
because He loves them to the end. “ tiaving (Continued from page 476.) 
loved His own, which were in the world, He And here observe how these discoveries 
loved them unto the end.”’ tally with the common practices of life. 
If time had allowed, I would have been) Heat kills the bacteria, cold numbs them. 
glad to insist upon another saying of the) When my housekeeper has pheasants in 
Apostle that follows close upon the words of charge which she wishes to keep sweet, but 
our text ; bat I must content myself with which threaten to give way, she partially 
calling your attention to it: ‘“ That good) cooks the birds, kills the infant bacteria, and 
thing which was committed unto thee, keep) thus postpones the evil day. By boiling 
by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us”! her milk she also extends its period of sweet- 
(verse 14). You observe that we find here ness. Some weeks ago, in the Alps, I made 
two of the same words, and .the chief! a few experiments on the influence of cold 
words, as in verse 12—*‘committing” and) upon ants. ‘Though the sun was strong, 
“keeping.” God has committed to you,! patches of snow still maintained themselves 
then, something to keep. God has given on the mountain-slopes. The ants were 
you a treasure—His Gospel; a witness to found in the warm grass and on the warm 
bear, a work todo. Now keep it. Oh, you rocks adjacent. Transferred to the snow, 
say, that is undoing all that has been said. | the rapidity of their paralysis was surprising. 
Keep it! I cannot keep it. Unable to keep In a few seconds a vigorous ant, after a few 
myself, how can I keep anything? And, be-| languid struggles, would wholly lose its 
sides, is it not my duty to commit every-| power of locomotion and lie practically dead 
thing tothe Lord? What! keep the Gos-|upon the snow. ‘Transferred to the warm 
pel ; keep my testimony, keep my a;pointed| rock it would revive, to be again smitten 
work! Why need I, and how can I do it ?, with death-like numbness when retransferred 
“By the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.”|to the snow. Wha. is true of the ant is 
And so we come back to Christ, after all. In| specially true of our bacteria. Their active 
the constant fellowship ot His indwelling) life is suspended by cold, and with it their 
Spirit, let us keep what God has committed | power of producing or continuing putrefac- 
unto us—keep the truth; keep the form of} tion. This is the whole philosophy of the 
sound words; keep our steadfastness; keep| preservation of meat by cold. ‘The fish- 
ourselves unspotted from the world; and ail| monger, for example, when he surrounds his 
and only ‘by the Holy Ghost which dwell-| very assailable wares by lumps of ice, stays 
eth in us.” the process of putrefaction by reducing to 
Now, who shall complain that the word| numbness and inaction the organisms which 
of God is not the fulness of grace and) produce it, and in the absence of which his 
truth? Oh, what wonderful news to tell to, fish would continue sweet and sound. It is 
poor sinners! Commit your souls to the|the astonishing activity into which these 
Lord’s keeping, is our first message. Then,| bacteria are pushed by warmth that renders 
of course, the devil comes in, and the world a single summer’s day sometimes so disas- 
comes in, very piously,with the remark: Ob,| trous to the great butchers of London and 
but you have something to do. Answer| Glasgow. The bodies of guides lost in the 
boldly: To be sure we have; we have to| crevices of Alpine glaciers have come to the 
keep what God has given us to keep. And! surface forty years after their interment 
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without the flesh showing any sign of pu- 
trefaction. But the most astonishing case 
of this kind is that of the hairy elephant of 
Siberia which was found incased in ice. It 
had been buried for ages, but when laid bare | f 
its flesh was sweet, and for some time af-| i 
forded copious nutriment to the wild beasts) 
which fed upon it. 

These low organisms, which one might be | 
disposed to regard as the beginnings of life, | 
were we not warned that the microse ope, 
precious and perfect as it is, has no power | 
to show us the real beginnings of life, are | 
by no means purely useless or purely mis. | 
chievous in the economy of Nature. They) 
are only noxious when out of their proper 
place. They exercise a useful and valuable 
function as the burners and consumers of 
dead matter, animal and vegetable, reducing | 
such matter, with a rapidity otherwise un-| 
attainable, to innocent car»onic acid and 
water. Furthermore, they are not all alike, 
and it is only restricted classes of them that 
are really dangerous toman. One difference 
in their habits is worthy of special reference 
here. Air, or rather the oxygen of the air, 
which is absolutely necessary to the sup- 
port of the bacteria of putre faction, is abso- 
lutely deadly to the vibrios which provoke 
the butyric-acid fermentation. This is most 
simply illustrated by the following beauti- 
ful observation of Pasteur: You know the} 
way of looking at these small organisms 
A drop of the liquid 


through the microscope. 
containing them is placed upon-glass, and 
on the drop is placed a circle of exceedingly | 


thin glass; for, to magnify them sufficiently, 

it is necessary that the microscope should 
come very close to the organisms. Round 
the edge of the circular plate of glass the 
liquid is in contact with the air, and inces-| 
santly absorbs it, including the oxygen. | 
Here, if the drop be charged with bacteria, 
we have a zone of vei ry lively ones. But) 
through this living zone, greedy of oxygen 
and appropriating it, the vivifying gas can- 
not penetrate to the centre of the film. In 
the middle, therefore, the bacteria die, while | 
their peripheral colleagues continue active. 
If a bubble of air chance to be inclosed 1n| 
the film, round it the bacteria will pirouette | 
and wabble until its oxygen has been ab- 
sorbed, after which all their motions cease. 

Precisely the reverse of all this occurs with 
the vibrios of butyric acid. In their case it 
is the peripheral organisms that are first 
killed, the central ones remaining vigorous 
while ringed by a zone of dead. Pasteur, 
moreover, filled two vessels with a liquid 
containing the vibrios: through one vessel 
he led air, and killed its vibrios in half an| 
hour ; through the other he led carbonic 
acid, ‘and after three hours found the vibrios 
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fully active. It was while observing these 
differences of depurtment fifteen years ago 
that the thought of life without air, and its 
bearing upon the theory of fermentation, 
flashed upon the mind of this admirable 


| ins estigator. 


And here I am tempted to inquire how it 
is that during the last five or six years so 
many of the cultivated English and Ameri- 
/can public, including members of the medi- 


| cal profession and contributors to some of our 
most intellectual journals, could be so turned 


aside as they have been from the pure well- 


| spring of scientific truth to be found in the 


writings of Pasteur? The reason I take to 


| be that, while against unsound logica healthy 


mind can always defend itself, against un- 
sound experiment without discipline it is 
defenceless. To judge of the soundness of 
scientific data, and to reason from data as- 
sumed to be sound, are two totally different 
things. The one deals with the raw ma- 
terial of fact, the other with the logical text- 
ures woven from that material. Now, the 
logical loom may go accurately through all 
its motions, while the woven fibres may be 
all rotten. It is this inability, through lack 
of education in experiment, to judge of the 


; soundness of experimental work, which lies 


at the root of the defection from Pasteur. 


(To be continued.) 


THE aggregate of Sunday-school scholars 
of Dissenting denominations in England 
and Wales reaches 2,557,000. Of this ‘num- 
ber the Wesleyans have 725,000 and the 
Congregationalists 536,000. The Noncon- 
formist scholars have doubled in numher in 
eighteen years.—S. S. Times. 

OH, HAPPY HOUSE! 
I. CHRON. xiii. 14. 


| Oh, Happy House !—Oh, Home supremely blest, 


Where Thou, Lord Jesus Christ, art entertained 
As the most welcome and beloved guest, 

With true devotion and with love unfeigned ; 
Where all hearts beat in unison with Thine, 


| Where eyes grow brighter as they look on Thee ; 


Where all are ready at the slightest sign, 


| To do Thy will, and do it heartily. 


Oh, Happy House, where man and wife are one 
Through love of Thee—in spirit, heart, and mind ; 
Together joined by holy bands, which none, 

Not death itself, can sever or unbind ; 

Where both on thee unfailingly depend 

In weal and woe, in good and evil days; 

And hope with Thee eternity to spend, 

In sweet communion with eternal praise. 


Oh, Happy House, where, with the bands of prayer, 
Parents commit their children to the Friends 
Who, with a more than mother’s tender care, 
Will watch and keep them safely to the ent ; 
Where they are taught to sit at Jesus’ feet, 
And listen to the words of life and truth, 
And learn to lisp His praise, in accents sweet, 
From early childhood to advancing youth. 
—Lyra Domestica. 





